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world. The Middle Ages passed away in child-birth, and
its child was what Michelet calls " le nouveau Messie, le
Roi."
Happily, the Middle Ages had also left in England another
child, born before the decadence and still surviving, though
threatened in England and doomed elsewhere; and, with
equal good fortune, Parliament found in Henry a foster-
father who did not, like other Fascists, strangle the off-
spring left by the Middle Ages on the doorstep of modern
despots. He nursed it, because he discerned its promise as
a sure shield and weapon for his own defence and that of the
realm. " He has always fortified himself by the consent of
Parliament," wrote the Emperor's ambassador with an
envious wish that Charles V could do the same. Of all the
legends about Henry VIII, the most extravagant is that he
sought to weaken Parliament. In truth he gave it and its
acts a prestige and authority they had never possessed
before; he enhanced its power and extended its sphere of
authority; and critics in 1540 were jeering at ec this new-
found article of our creed, that Parliament cannot err."
, All his great acts were Acts of Parliament, and they fill in the
statute-book more space than all the earlier Acts of Parlia-
ment put together.
This invitation to Parliament to share his work and
strengthen his hands constitutes Henry's chief claim to
statesmanship. It may be that he had no choice, and
that Parliament was the only means at hand adequate
to his purpose. But that implies that Parliament was the
dominant factor in the situation, and that is a view which
is not easily reconcilable with the decline of parliamentary
institutions elsewhere or with the disdain in which they were
held by Wolsey and even by Henry VII. It is truer to say
that Henry VIII felt the national impulse, discerned possi-
bilities which were not yet explicit, and saw in Parliament
the means of effecting his own particular objects. Only a
national legislature could effect the breach with Rome,
eradicate foreign jurisdiction, and make England the exclus-
ive and common property of Englishmen. Wolsey's gaze
was riveted on Rome; Henry's after 1529 on what he called
his little island. That did not mean that he could not see
beyond it. England herself was not an island; Wales and
even Calais were brought within its Parliamentary system,
and during his later years most of his attention was devoted